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Dissenters, but in the early part of his reign James viewed them with
distrust. In July 1685 he wrote to Queensberry:

Though I have not great reason to be satisfied with the Quakers
in general yet I look on this bearer, Robert Barclay, to be well
affected to me.

But meanwhile James was consolidating the extraordinary, indeed
inexplicable, friendship with William Penn. Penn's father, the
admiral, and James's shipmate in the naval campaign of 1665, had on
his death-bed commended the younger William to James's patronage;
but that fact would explain a close acquaintance, but not a friendship
which was known and commented on far beyond the verge of the
Court, a friendship, too, which survived the Revolution and made
Penn risk a charge of high treason rather than abandon his personal
correspondence with Saint-Germain. With Penn liberty of conscience
was a passion; in 1683 he wrote to Ormonde:

Of all that falls under thy administration, in the love of God and
the sincere affection of a friend, let me prevail with thee to avoid
troubling conscientious and quiet living dissenters. ... I cannot
think that God will damn any man for the errors of his judgement
. . . 'Tis what I ever told both the King and Duke, and that at
parting; if God should suffer men to be so far infatuated as to
raise commotions in the kingdom, he would never find any of that
party [the Quakers] among them, at least not of note or credit. . . .
I am for the just and merciful thing, whoever gets or loses by it, as
ought all men of truth, honour and conscience to be.

This credo went far beyond anything that James ever said, but there
were not many people outside the Quaker community who were sin-
cerely desirous of a general toleration, and Penn was no doubt attracted
to James by his profession of a tolerant spirit. What in Penn attracted
James is more difficult to see, as it is in that other great Christian who
enjoyed James's friendship, Bishop Ken; all he had to say on the subject
was that he enjoyed Penn's conversation, of which, indeed, that very
great Englishman was profuse. We can almost certainly trace to Penn's
influence James's rather belated kindness to the Quakers; he was no
doubt able to reinforce his entreaties for mercy on his brethren by the
concrete argument that the Quakers had been only at their beginnings
at the time of the Civil War and had taken no part in it, and that by their
beliefs and practices they were politically harmless. They were
relieved of the penalties for recusancy in March 1686, and in the
following November Rochester wrote to Sir Daniel Fleming saying